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Even if the influence of local interests may prevent the individual mem- 
ber from speaking for the whole country, after the clashing of localities 
and sections and the balancing of interests, the House as a whole speaks, 
and, more nearly than any other organ of the government, it utters the 
collective voice of the Nation. In these times no one man is great enough 
to do that. 

Another result of the concentration of power in the executive would be 
to intensify the evils of our presidential election. Even now parties 
are tempted to regard availability as the supreme consideration. ' ' The 
man who can be most successfully advertised is the one likely to be 
nominated." With two exceptions every successful candidate since 
the Civil War has been a military hero. One of the reasons why 
presidents are not chosen from Congress is that something spectacular 
is required for the purpose of appealing to the enormous electorate. 

Although a great part of the book is merely descriptive, there is 
always evidence of a philosophic spirit and an ability to see things in 
the large. How long must we wait for a work of this kind on our state 
legislatures? 

E. M. Sait. 

Columbia University. 

The King's Serjeants and Officers of State with their Coronation 
Services. By J. Horace Round. London, ion. — xiii, 416 pp. 

The present century has already seen two coronations in England ; 
and the ceremonies connected with these services , reproducing as they 
do with " Chinese conservatism " the ritual and pageantry of the middle 
ages, have naturally given rise to a multitude of claims on the part of 
lords who cherish a supposed right to render some distinguishing ser- 
vice on these occasions. The claim is usually based either on the fact 
of an inherited office or on the possession of some estate or group of 
estates to which the service seems anciently to have been attached. 
The arguments of the noble petitioners and the awards of the Court of 
Claims appear to have furnished the irritant that stirred Mr. Round to 
action and led him to investigate the whole question of serjeanty and 
personal service to the king both at coronation times and on other 
solemn occasions. His results have just been published and form an 
important contribution to the history of the royal household and of 
court officialdom in the middle ages. 

The Court of Claims is, he tells us, " the slave of precedent" ; it 
never inquires into historic rights, but merely seeks to determine 
whether " a service has been 'allowed' before." But if the next 
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tribunal should care to go back of precedents, it will find Mr. Round's 
work a mine of the most explicit information. With characteristic 
thoroughness he traces the history of the various serjeanties from their 
beginnings in the eleventh or twelfth century to their most recent re- 
vival, which in most cases was at the coronation of 191 1. It is not 
likely, however, that all the noble families that now claim serjeant 
rights will invoke the present work at the next Court of Claims. The 
author has found that many of these families have no historic rights to 
the offices that they enjoy, and he states his conclusions in language 
that cannot be misunderstood. 

More than half of the volume is devoted to a long chapter on ' ' The 
King's Household," in which the individual serjeanties are discussed, as 
well as some offices that in Mr. Round's opinion should not be classed 
as such. There are also chapters on the coronation services and " the 
king's sport." Students of English constitutional history will find the 
first three chapters particularly useful ; in these we have a discussion of 
the general subject, of its relation to knight service, and of mistaken 
theories as to serjeanty. It seems to be Mr. Round's opinion that the 
institution was of Norman origin and came into England with the Con- 
quest. It is clear, he tells us, that many serjeanties were in existence 
when the Domesday Survey was made. " Great escheats to the crown 
under the Norman kings provided abundance of land from which fresh 
serjeanties were created ; but the process seems to have slackened under 
their successors and probably died out about the end of the twelfth 
century, or, at latest, in the reign of John." Mr. Round also derives 
the great household offices from Normandy through Edward the Con- 
fessor. This is scarcely correct ; the Anglo-Saxon kings had a rela- 
tively highly organized household, fundamentally Germanic, but with 
peculiarities of its own ; but the author is probably right in ascribing 
increased importance to the various offices under the Norman kings. 

"The principle of serjeanty was, no doubt, the grant of land in re- 
turn for service, when the lack of ready money made the payment of 
wages in cash a matter of comparative difficulty" (page 14). This 
service existed in many forms : the serjeant who enjoyed land in return 
for holding his master's head when crossing the channel is fairly well 
known ; Mr. Round has also found estates held as reward for scalding 
the king's swine or occasionally turning the spit in the royal kitchen ; 
he has also found a serjeanty of the " hose," in some way associated 
with the royal wine supply , but in this case he fails to give a satisfactory 
interpretation of the term or of the service. It is not to be inferred, 
however, that the chief interest of the work lies in the discussion of the 
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unusual services ; Mr. Round finds much to say about the orifices that 
are generally thought to be thoroughly understood, such as those of the 
chamberlain, the marshal, the butler and the baker. 

The greater offices of the court were not serjeanties ; they were 
"offices in gross, inheritable as of fee," not connected with certain 
lands. Mr. Round shows that the barony of the DeVeres was not 
granted with the great chamberlainship, which they received from 
Henry I , but dated from the Conquest and was held by knight service. 
He also shows that the manors supposedly given to the ancestor of the 
duke of Buckingham along with the constableship were in part ac- 
quired at a later date. Similar conclusions are reached with respect 
to the offices of steward and of marshal. 

It is often alleged that lands held by tenure of serjeanty were in- 
alienable and impartible. On the point of alienability Mr. Round 
accepts the position taken by Pollock and Maitland in their History of 
English Law (volume i, pages 270, 315, 316). On the question of 
impartibility he goes more into detail, and he shows that in several in- 
stances the lands actually were divided among different heirs, although 
the question as to who should perform the service is not so thoroughly 
disposed of (pages 43, 135). He also shows that, if the service fell 
into the hands of a person distasteful to the king, it might properly be 
refused. The Leigh family held lands, in return for which the holder 
was to prepare a certain mess for the coronation day ; but Charles II, 
" we are told, carefully abstained from eating it" (page 249). 

Mr. Round also insists on a clear distinction between serjeanty and 
knight service. There was no confusion of these tenures ; the one ex- 
cluded the other ; although it was possible to change from one form to 
the other. As serjeanty existed in so many forms, generalization be- 
comes difficult ; but the author thinks he has found an infallible test : 
scutage, the burden of knigh t- service , was never charged upon lands 
held by the tenure of serjeanty. He also holds that the distinction 
between grand and petty serjeanty had no existence in the earlier cen- 
turies of the office and of the tenure. 

Mr. Round has found it necessary to correct the views and state- 
ments of nearly all the earlier writers who have discussed his theme. 
He does this in his customary thorough and merciless fashion ; some- 
times respectfully and sometimes not. For the opinions of Professor 
Maitland and the learned antiquarian Madox he shows evident regard ; 
but Professor Oman and Mr. Hubert Hall are not in that class. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

University of Illinois. 



